any but minor ways, the sanction when finally applied may serve to make up for these prior nonconnections, increasing the perception that the act can indeed lead to unhappy consequences. Thus severe sanctions may be applied to drive the point home. Here we are less in the realm of learning theory than in that of deterrence theory.
But the meager data on general deterrence suggest, to date, that sanction severity has less relationship to deterrence than sanction certainty. I know of no evidence that severity increases the expectation of certainty. Thus, if early sanctioning is translated into general deterrence terms, it cannot raise our hopes for effectiveness. If it remains in the realm of learning theory, then it seems subject to the charge of inefficiency. Research on positive and negative sanctions of delinquents stresses that, if anything, it is the teaching of positive skills, not the sanctioning of negative acts, that is related to delinquency reduction or specific deterrence. Punishment without the provision of alternative behaviors is insufficient.
A number of other problems can also be raised, each of which calls into question the likely impact of early sanctioning, especially of the sort amenable to control by the justice system rather than by parents. For instance, it seems well established that punishments are more effective in proportion to their temporal immediacy following the sanctionable act and in proportion to their perceived substantive connection with the act. Justice system sanctions (other than those delivered, perhaps illegally, in the rare case of a juvenile being "caught in the act") are almost always administered after a delay ranging from an hour to days or even weeks. In some cases they are delivered on the basis of a formal charge that may have little resemblance to the nature of the behavioral act in which the juvenile engaged. The charge of incorrigibility may result from the act of parent battering; the charge of assault may result from the act of enforcing one's "protection" racket on a local playground.
The danger in this situation is that the delayed or disconnected sanction may become paired not with the act but with the evidence for it and with the sanctioner. Temporal contiguity with these is greater, as may be the substantive connection. If so, then in the mind of the juvenile it is the source of the evidence (e.g., arresting officer, victim, or witness) that mayh persons available for inductiongencies to "have chargeed personons of parole? Moreover, if the prospect of release renders the confined individual incompetent as a matter of law to elect psychosurgery, why is the prisoner not also rendered incompetent to elect a variety of prison programs that are likely to result in his earlier release?
